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Burton Annalist the "Community of the bachelery of England,11 an associa-
tion of lesser country landowners serving on the staffs of the great magnates
and now attending them,at Westminster, whose aims were clearly in
harmony with those of Simon de Montfort in the spring1. In accordance
with this pressure there was added to the enactment which the Council
had for long, probably ever since August 1258, been preparing, a number
of administrative clauses, which were published as an integral part of the
Provisions of October 1259 (commonly known as the Provisions of West-
minster, but called by contemporaries "The Provisions of Oxford" as they
completed the work of the Oxford Parliament). These clauses, so far from
weakening, strengthened the control of the Council over the King2 by
establishing a financial committee with strong judicial representation to
sell the wardships, to consider questions of tallage, and to help the
Justiciar and Exchequer in the appointment of sheriffs for the coming
year. The Council was to delegate two or three of its members to be with
the king in the intervals between its plenary sessions. In local government
the committee of four knights was to be used to observe and inquire into
the conduct of royal and seignorial officials, and to form a reserve for the
shrievalty, the personnel of which was to consist of members of the
Vavasour class. The administrative clauses were largely conceived in the
interest of this grade. In addition an Eyre of grievances was to be under-
taken by visiting commissions of two justices and a member of the Council
in each one of six areas, and procedure by complaint was once more to be
adopted. The records of this circuit, till it was cancelled in June 1260,
bear full witness of the need for reform that existed. The legal clauses of
the Provisions completed and added to an already published interim enact-
ment of the Barons called the Providentia baronum Angliae (March 1259).
They aimed at simplifying, and relieving some of the burdens connected
with, suit to the lord's court, at protecting the rights of minors, determining
the frequency of pleas of dower and advowson, and dealing with the
problems of distraint and grievances arising from the sheriff's tourn. A
composite measure, like the earlier Statute of Merton, many of its clauses
were based on previous rulings or determmationes; it gathered together
the various tentatives towards legal advance, and, as we see from the Plea
Rolls, was eagerly resorted to by litigants.

The next three years were to mark the rise to definite leadership in
the baronial party of an already prominent member. His memorial cross
at Evesham to-day terms him, in the words of a contemporary poet,
Protector gentls Anglwe. Simon de Montfort embodied so fully the spirit
of the Provisions, that their survival seemed to hang upon his success or
failure. Yet in 1258, and perhaps the early part of 1259, Richard de Clare

1  Jacob, op. cit. pp. 126-34.

2  F. M. Powicke, Some Observations on the Baronial Council (1258-1260) and the
Provisions at Westminster (in Essays in Medieval History presented to T. F. Tout,
p. 128).
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